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VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1830. 





GIVING UP THE GHOST. 

In the Atlas of last Sunday. is a curious article, complaining, 
between jest and earnest, of Sir Walter Scott’s defection from the 
faith in ghosts! It is pleasantly written, after a certain not very 
pleasant fashion. The author, who gives us to understand that he 
is the “ sensible and intelligent friend” alluded to in one of the 
stories, as believing in the apparition of a Highlander, seems to 
consider himself, as well as the ghost, traiterously given up; and 
his illustrious friend is irreverently denominated Watty. 

The following is the exordium :— 

“Sir Walter Scott’s creed on the supernatural is a literary 
curiosity. It was expected with some impatience, and little did 
we anticipate, in the Letters on Demonology, a recantation of the 
orthodox faith avowed and boasted of by the author of Waverley. 
He is a heretic, and we now rejoice in what we once lamented, 
that the critical synod condemned the White Lady. We now 
believe, that had she been allowed to live her years, she would have 
tured out no better than she should be; that her dabbling in 
Tweed would be accounted for by a draggled petticoat; and her 
appearance at the grave of Sir Piercy Shafton by a hole in the wall, 
orsome such clumsy contrivance. Ah, die when thou wilt, old 
Jack, all belief in ghosts will die with thee! We did hope that Sir 
Walter was on our side, and that Cavon might still boast of three 
orthodox wigs in the parish—Sir Walter’s, the minister’s, and ours. 
But no, the minister has gone to his rest, Sir Wa!ter has apostatized, 
and we are in London, where there is nothing spiritual but Liston. 
It was otherwise when we, and John Leyden, and Watty—no Sir 
Walter then—were wont to communicate our eapericnce after the 
fashion of a class meeting.” 

The writer proceeds to charge Sir Walter, first with believing in 
a ghost which they saw together in Falkland Palace, and then giving 
it up as a maniac. He speaks of a ghastly circumstance on 
another occasion, upon which he says his friend was so full of 
faith, that “ the public would laugh if he were to relate the tale as 
Sir Walter Scott believed it.” He reminds him of a “ grinning 
hag” which appeared to them on another, in broad daylight :—some 
old woman to wit, behind a hedge; when one of the parties felt a 
sensation as if a “shot bag had suddenly poured its contents 
through a spontaneous perforation of the brain.” “ But,” says he, 
“in 1814, at Dunvegan Castle, Sir Walter Scott was placed in the 
haunted room; and such was the growth of his heresy, that the 
most interesting object to him in that apartment was a comfort- 
able bed. This is lamentable. Such is the decay of great minds. 
We believe in ghosts at sixty-five as devoutly as at nineteen, but 
some minds last longer than others. We have one comfort only 
from this work, and that is afforded by a confession, towards the 
middle of the last chapter, that “there are many ghost stories 
which we do not feel at liberty to challenge,’ &c. But even this 
admission he qualifies by the cautious apprehension that all rea] 
ghost stories may find their solution in natural circumstances.” 

“On the whole,” concludes the article, speaking of Sir Walter’s 
volume, “ the book is amusing and instructive. It would be, per- 
haps, impossible to find a man more fitted for the task than Sir 
Walter Scott was before he apostatized ; as it is, we hope that we 
see a lingering wish to return to the true faith, an anxious hidden 
belief in that to which he gives a reluctant denial; and we should 
hot be surprised to learn, that this new view of the case has been 
adopted by Sir Walter Scott to serve a purpose. We are sorely 
disappointed.” 

We need not repeat what has been said in the Tarier on this 
subject. If Sir Walter has still an “anxious hidden belief,” as Dr 
Johnson had, it only shews what measures should be taken against 
superstition on all sides, and how strongly it carves its infernal mark 
upon intellects of the noblest growth. A boy can cut his name 
upon a sapling, and find it there when the plant has become an oak. 
A nurse can inflict the rudest horrors upon the future Johnson 
or Scott, and they shall eat into his very heart. So at least says 
this writer. We hope the case is otherwise, and that a certain ten- 
dency in Sir Walter to adapt himself to the signs of the times, ena- 





bles him to regard the set in of opinion against superstition, as at 
least equally the work of providence with the terrors hitherto per- 
mitted. As tothe “ fashion” we allude to in the style of his critic 
writer, we trust that it is equally going out, and we are sure that it 
ought to go. In fact it belongs to an intermediate state of opinion, 
between belief and scepticism, and belongs to the worst part of it, 
being equally removed from the simplicity of the child, and the 
beneficent anxiety and candour of the man. In times of faith, its 
levity would have condemned it with the orthodox; and in times of 
honest scepticism, its advocacy of old absurdities will become the 
more resented for the air of assumption and superiority with which 
it thinks proper to try and impose them. It is too much for indi- 
viduals to express a wish that the most perilous superstitions should 
be continued, purely to indulge their self-love and their love of 
excitement, they all the while claiming the privilege of being consi- 
dered in jest or in earnest, as it shall suit them. 

We advise them all to die the death of the last century with a 
good grace, and give up the ghost at once. There are plenty of evils 
remaining, if they want a few. A torture or so still lingers perhaps in 
the corners of the Inquisition; and philosophy has not yet put an 
end to Bedlams. They may walk the hospitals, if they please; nay, 
they may run their heads against a dark wall, and get their skulls 
cracked ; but that isno reason why they should insist upon the con- 
tinuance of dark walls, that their neighbours may crack theirs, 








A FEW WORDS ON ANGELS. 
[Continued,] 
Tuere is a pretty passage of an angel in Spenser; and there the 
heavenly creature is at his proper work: he is doing good. The 
poet has given him pied wings hike a jay, which is perhaps not so 
well. They would better have suited a Cupid. But the picture is 
in his happiest manner. It is attended with those circumstances of 
verisimilitude, which make the most supernatural things appear 
natural. On turning to the passage, I find that Spenser has com- 
pared his angel to Cupid, and this too in a stanza which is the more 
displaced by reason of the very perfection of its paganism. It is as 
if Poussin had lumped together a Scripture piece and a Bacchanal. 
A pilgrim finds Guyon sleeping in “a shady delve,” and somebody 
sitting by him. 
Beside his head there satt a faire young man, 
Of wondrous beauty and of freshest yeares, 
Whose tender bud to blossome new began, 
And florish faire above his equall peares ; 
His snowy front, curled with golden heares, 
Like Phebus’ face adorn’d with sunny rayes, 
Divinely shone ; and two sharpe winged sheares, 
Decked with divers plumes like painted jayes, 
Were fixed at his backe, to cut his ayery wayes. 
Faerie Queene. Book 2, canto 8. 
These are the wings of Titian’s Cupid, in the picture where his 
mother is blinding him. Perhaps it was a consciousness to that 
effect, which led the poet into his comparison. We omit the latter, 
as unsuitable; but we must not omit what follows. The stranger 
delivers up his charge to the pilgrim; and-then, says the poet, 
Eftsoones he gan display 
His painted nimble wings, and vanisht quite away. 
The palmer seeing his lefte empty place, 
And his slow eies beguiled of their sight, 
Woxe sore affraid, and standing still a space 
Gaz’d after him, as fowle escapt by flight. 
Where the “ blessed bird” goes to (as Dante calls him) we do not 
presume to say; nor what he does when he has ended his journey. 
What know we of the blest above 
But that they sing, and that they love ? 
says Waller. To say we know it, is to say a little too much; but 
to ‘imagine it is reasonable enough, considering that singing and 
loving (provided they be ouslnel heir sort) are two of the highest 
pleasures on earth, and may be fancied to touch upon heaven. 
Milton has said some fine things about the loves of Is, to which 
we content ourselves with referring the reader. "Taken out of 
their context, and of that “ celestial colloquy sublime,” we might 
do them an injustice. The angel, in this article of ours, may be said 
to become our property, as soon as we can descry him with earthly 
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eyes, and no sooner; or we may fancy we hear, before we see | apostolic zeal, to a lady of Blercourt who was present. She ws 


him. one of those half virtuous characters, who are guided only by what 
And now ’tis like all instruments, people will say of them, and cast off their lovers as easily as their 

Now like a lonely flute ; old gloves. She had first run through her own fortune, then that 

And now it is an angel’s song, of many others; and, since the attainment of her sixth lustre, had 

That bids the heavens be mute. directed all her manceuvres against the riches of the clergy. § 

Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. successful had she been, that she had already ruined two bishops 

+ We must humanize everything, before we can love it. To fancy four or five grand vicars, and was now laying siege to the minister of 
an angel rising in the east like a star, is making him too potent and | church benefices, * ” . - e 
gigantic. He must come near to us, and in our own shape; must 


“1 learned these details almost immediately after the féte, I 
be guarding innocence, or consoling adversity, or suggesting wisdom | had intreated M. de Sartines to send his agents to the festive scene, 


and sweeter thoughts to those who fancy themselves wicked, or | 1" order that I might furnish myself with a store of anecdotes, 
conversing with the glad eyes and inarticulate raptures of infancy; for | "resulting from the evening’s amusement, with which to divert the 
infants, when smiling and babbling to themselves, are supposed to | King. I was not a little pleased to hear the account of M. de 
be talking with angels. Even those beautiful gorgeous wings, in | Jarente’s peccadillos, and lost no time in apprizing his royal master 
which he is invested by the poets, hardly seem to be an apparel in | of the fact; for, free as he was in his own notions, he did not like 
which he is to stay with us. They are for a sudden vision, a stoop | the idea of churchmen disgracing their calling. There was in the 
out of the lustre of heaven. It is remarkable, that the painters | heart of Louis XV a religious feeling, which compelled him to dis. 
have never given coloured wings to their angels. The temptation | approve of such irregularities; and he had, for some time past, 
would seem to be great, the palette looks like a wing ready made ; severely reproached himself for allowing the guardianship of church 
and yet they have not given way to it. No: the angel is the angel | benefices to be lodged in the hands of so unworthy a prelate, 
of one’s infancy, the blooming white vested boy with the spotless, “During my recital, the King frequently expressed his dis. 
wings ; and thus is he painted by the Guidos and Correggios. pleasure. ‘ P . . 
e think we see him now, looking out of one of their divine| _“ ‘What a distressing thing,’ said he, ‘is the conduct of our 
pictures, young, blooming, innocent, natural as unconscious perfec- clergy; their immense riches and unbounded influence at court have 
tion, beautiful as truth. He is a boy on a noble scale, but still been their destruction; an entire reform is absolutely requisite, and 
human; and his large curls are tawny with the noons of Paradise the state would find such a measure most salutary. As _ for the 
An angel is the chorister of heaven, the page of martyrdom, the bishop of Orleans, he is a wretch, who disgraces the religion he 
messenger from the home of mothers. He comes to the tears of professes; and I should be unable to answer it to my conscience 
the patient, and is in the blush of a noble anger. He kisses the Were I to leave him longer in the post he occupies. Let the new 
hand that gives an alms. He talks to parents of their departed | year come round, and he shall resign his diocese to worthier 
children, and smooths the pillow of sickness, and supports the  hands.’”—Vol. II. p. 74. 
cheek of the —- against the wall, and is the knowledge and 





1 « id | = This sermon of Louis’s is almost as good as the next Sunday’s 
comfort which a heart has of itself when nobody else knows it, andis | must have been preached by Monsieur de Jarente. 

the playfellow of hope, and the lark of aspiration, and the lily in the | ih tiaiacaeraiy: Malnlen diated oo ail I 14 
dusk of adversity. All this we believe him, even should we hold ELI-TURFED VOMPLINENT.—-DiSCaMS Cu Lartl ays Cneray 


his appearance to be a fable, and though we deny the letter of a| to the Duc de Nivernois, “My Lord, I trust you will withdraw 
thousand things, out of which we would extricate the spirit ; for 


your opposition. You heard the King affirm he should never 
wherever there is goodness and imagination, there of necessity | chanfe his mind.” 
are thoughts angelical, winged indestructible hopes. The driest line of ’ 
the geometer, if he knew all, were a wand of _as much wonder as 
sre pont exalted aspirations weuld stil be me warantable ag the | Comte Jean, besides his talent for debauchery or playing the 
earth we touch. If anything unwise could be unpardonable, the | swindler, was proud of being the descendant of an ancient and noble 


only fault not to be forgiven were dogmatism ; and yet where could | family, related to the Barrys of England, and the royal house of 
an angelical thought exist, and forgiveness not be discovered ? Stuart. 


“Yes, madam,” said the Duke, with a bow; “but when his 
Majesty uttered those words, he was looking at you.” 








“ One fnorning, early, he entered my apartment. ‘ Sister,’ said he, 
" ‘the sale of the pictures belonging to Comte de Thiers is about to 
THE READER: | take place; mam the valuable gems of art contained in the 
gallery of that nobleman is a portrait of Charles I, King of England, 
| to whom I have the honour to be related; it would be a gratifica- 
tion for both of us that this fine picture, the performance, as it is, 
of a great master, should remain in Paris, Louis XV will notice 
Vol. of Autobiography). 4 vols. 18mo. London, 1830. it as it hangs in your drawing-room, and will give us the opportunity 
Wut the reader accompany us toa party of French bishops to | of proving, that our house has had to boast of its brilliant alliances 
: ms Rn gag A age ge -| as well as his.’ The whole affair was of little consequence to me, 
supper in the “ good old times”? We do not invite his wife. If i) Was only Mad: i anil fi Ree ai 
7 ‘ who was only Madame du bDarri to suit my own purposes; but to 
she will come, we cannot help it. oblige Comte Jean, I said, “ Buy it, by all means, and [ will pay for 
“ M. Bertin, treasurer des parties casuelles, a man of much wit, | it” He did so, and I paid 80,000 livres to gratify his whim; I had 
and a don vivant, gave, at his country-house at Passy, a most magni- | the portrait to Versailles, and placed in my saloon opposite that of 
cent féte, but as remarkable for the scandal of its proceedings as for | the King. When next Louis XV paid me a visit, he remarked this 
its brilliancy. He had assembled all the principal heads of the | new acquisition, and inquired who it was. 
clergy—M. d’Orleans, the archbishops of Arles and Toulouse, the | “ ‘It is a family portrait,’ answered I; ‘that of Charles I of 
bishops of Montpellier, Coutances, Dijon, Soissons, Chartres, and | England; the du Barri’s claim kindred with the house of Stuart.’ 
others, all much fonder of the luxuries of a well-filled dinner table | |“ ‘ Upon my word,’ replied the King, ‘it is a very fine picture 
than of discharging the duties of their vocation. 


There were like- | and a very noble kinsman. This picture, although beautiful as a 
wise present at this entertainment the Duc de la Vrilli¢re, another 


rare specimen of its art, is valuable to me for the moral it holds 
friend to every species of debauchery; the Abbé Terray, comptrol- | forth; it seems as though, when I look at it, a voice whispered in 
ler-general of the finances; M. d’Aligre, first president of the par- | my ear—Behold a prince, whose timidity and want of firmness con- 
liament of Paris; the two brothers of the master of the house, the | ducted him to the scaffold; remember the fate of this illustrious 
Minister and the Abbé; some Lords of the court, the Ducs de la | sufferer, and avoid it.’ 
Tremouille and de Tresme, the Prince de Soubise, &c.: in a word, 
it was a complete assemblage of libertines of the first class. 

“ The amusements of the evening were in harmony with the 
taste of the guests; exquisite fare, the rarest wines; women, whose 
beauty was equal to the ease with which they threw off the usual 
forms of modest reserve, were there in profusion Madame Bertin, 
with infinite grace, did the honours of her house. Conveniently 
blind to all that she was not required to see, and equally skilful in | 
the application of her ears, she heard nothing that her guests were | 
desirous should escape her notice, although, in reality, not the 
slightest word, look, or gesture, was lost upon her. 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 





Memoirs of Madame du Barri. Second Volume (being the 30th 


“ I managed to lead the conversation on other subjects, and the 
matter was not again referred to during the evening. 

* Upon one other occasion, when I was endeavouring to appease 
Louis XV, who was deeply incensed against some parliament, I for- 
get now which, and I was pleading for their pardon—‘ Madam, 
replied Louis XV, ‘I would yield to your entreaties if Charles I. 
were not there to oppose my clemency; his likeness speaks volumes; 
it tells me, that unless I employ firmness and decision, like him I 
may perish by the hands of my subjects.’ I was unfortunate enough 
to repeat these words, which were commented upon, magnified, and 
finally turned against myself. It was universally affirmed, that I 
“ The féte was terminated by the representation of There’s Truth | excited the King to act with rigour against the high courts, by 
in Wine, a comedy by Collé, written in a very amusing style, but | threatening him with the fate of Charles I, if he did not treat them 
flavoured with a latitude of expression little fitting the chaste | with severity. There were too many anxious to discover the least 
ears of the reverend fathers of the church. Those present, however, | indiscretion in my conduct to omit taking advantage of this piece of 
did not lose any part of the rich treat; laughed excessively, and | indiscretion; and thus did my enemies, with cruel subtlety, attt- 
retired delighted with all the enjoyments of the evening. The | bute that to the most atrocious intentions which had its origin only 
guests might have supposed themselves assisting at the Saturnalia in woman’s vanity.” 
of the middle ages, when they elected a pope trom among lunatics, Be that as itmay, Louis helped to get his grandson’s head cut 
and a bishop from idiots. off; and Charles did not perish on account of his timidity, but for 

“ The ecclesiastic most distinguished by the license of his man- 


1 J | his duplicity, and because he did not know how to lead the 
ners, was the bishop of Orleans, who made his court, with a truly | irresistible changes of the times. 
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SHAKSPEARE A SWIMMER. 

A TRADITION OF STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 
[From a Correspondent. ] 
Ir is agreed that Shakspeare in his early days was a bon-vivant, 
and boozed with his merry companions at a little alehouse in the 
village. The deer story has also met with many apologists, but 
none to contradict it. Now, in “ the early days of Shakspeare,” 
the Justice of the place* took every opportunity of punishing “ with 
the utmost rigor of the law”’ all delinquents under the game laws. 
He was the more severe upon this point, from having extensive 
preserves on his own domains, and being moreover excessively fond 
of game. 

It however not unfrequently happened that, by “some accident 
or other,” a stray hare or bird would full into the hands of those 
who were not qualified as the “act directs.” When an accident 
of. this kind occurred, the party unwittingly in possession of the 
forbidden game, had only to take it forthwith to the “ great house,” 
and simply explain to the worthy dispenser of the law-how it hap- 

ened “that when they were strolling through Farmer Somebody’s 
field, thinking of nothing at all, the hare (or whatever it might be), 
squatted down right in their way, and would not move—for the pur- 
se, as they supposed, of making them sin against his worship’s 
aws; whereupon they merely gave it a little tap with a wee switch 
in their hand, to make it get from under their feet, when straight it 
takes it into its head to lay itself down, without a morsel of life in 
it; so that when they saw it was determined to make them guilty 
in spite of themsclves, they brought the object of their terror (sav- 
ing his worship’s presence) to be dealt with according to his wor- 
ship’s law.’ A tale of this kind seldom failed to ensure a gracious 
reception from the worthy old justice, and the intended victim of 
the delinquent hare was ushered into the hall, where he eat and 
drank to his heart’s content. 

Now perhaps there was not a young fellow in all Stratford who 
oftener imposed on his Worship’s credulity in this way, or who 
better knew the quality of his dainty fare, than Willie Shakspeare. 
This was not unknown to his companions, and whether they were an- 
noyed at their own want of dexterity, or at the boasting of their friend, 
who always extolled beyond measure the entertainment he met 
with, they determined to play Mester Willie a trick, by putting the 
old Justice up to the mode in which he found so much game. Not 
many days after this resolve, Willie intimated to his friends, that he 
was going to dine at the “great house,” and accordingly sallied 
forth, elated with the idea of duping the old Justice, and getting a 
good dinner into the bargain. He was, as usual, ushe~ed into the 
presence of the great man, when holding up a fine fat hare, “ he 
begged his Worship would allow him to leave it, having accidentally 
found it in ”? but what was his dismay, when he: was stopped 
short by the Justice, who furiously began, “ Why, thou impudent 
scapegrace !—these are thy rogue’s tricks—bring me my own game! 
Truly thou shalt be rewarded, and at my expense, but after another 
fashion.” So violently ringing the bell, two sturdy serving-men 
entered, armed with whips. The enraged preserver of game then 
told Willie that his exit must be through the window, which he 
opened, at the same time exhorting his servants to lay on—(“ Lay 
on, good men.”) Now under this window happened to be a large 
pond; but the blows raining heavily upon him, Shakspeare at once 
sprang out of the window, and swam to the other side, so making 
his escape. His treacherous companions met as usual at the ale- 
hous*, and many were their conjectures as to Willie’s reception at 
the Justice’s. While they were on the tip-toe of expectation, who 
should make his appearance but Willie himself, as blythe and merry 
as usual. Many and cautious were the questions put to him by 
the anxious group; at length one, more confident than the rest, 
asked him if he had been to the “great house,” and how he had 
fared. Willie told them that he never met with such a reception 
before ; that his Worship loaded him with civilities, and not only 
ordered him a hot dinner, but insisted on his bringing a cold duck 
away with him.—This answer was so unexpected, that they quite 
forgot the merriment they looked for at his expense, nor did he by 
his manner lead them to suppose that he was aware of their treach- 
ery; and they probably had their own reasons for not again 
alluding to it. 





* Very likely Justice Lucy. 





Invotuntary Paropy.—I was at school at the Charter-House: 
my master, the Rev. Dr Berdmore, was a very pompous personage. 
I can even now, at the age of sixty, scarcely divest myself of the 
awe which his presence inspired: he wore a large long gown, a pow- 
dered wig like a bishop, and a three-cornered hat like a judge. 
When he entered the school, the boys, about one hundred and 
twenty in number, instantly rose on each side of the school, up the 
middle of which he walked with great solemnity. The door was 
unexpectedly opened on a holyday, and the doctor entered; we 
instantly arose; he walked with great dignity between the two ranks, 
When he had reached his usual place, instead of sitting down, he 
turned round and stood. There was a dead silence; we saw that 
some offence had been committed, and that he was in search of the 
offender, but who the culprit was, we knew not. He began his 
address, when a little Spanicl-dog happened to walk in, he looked 
first at the boys on one side, then at the other; but having suddenly 
espied the doctor, he began the most violent barking I ever heard. 
If our lives had depended upon it, we could not have refrained from 
laughter.— Thoughts on Laughter. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis.—Oxip Savina. 
Of all sorts of things,—and some others. 





Dancinc oF THE Frencu Peasantry. [From a Journey pub- 
lished in 1786]—It was on Sunday I arrived at Dieppe; and at five 
o’clock in the evening I passed through a village, called Bourdin, 
within two leagues of it. On entering the village, at the edge of a 
wood, a dancing party appeared, boys and girls, to the number of 
some hundreds. The girls wore, all of them, red jackets, with 
different coloured petticoats—a kind of a cap rose, in the form of a 
sugar-loaf, a foot high from their heads ; and from the tip of it flew 
two pendent lappets of white linen. At least the half of them 
wore, instead of shoes, great logs of timber, with holes in them for 
their feet—they call them sabots; but such as wore them bor- 
rowed leather “shoes while they danced, and those that lent them 
stayed sitting for that set. The fidler held the bow in his left 
| hand, was blind of one eye, and made poor music—but the young 
| group danced more to the tune of love, and frisked about as merry 
,as kids, Some of the girls had lovely-formed features ; but (as in 
| all that country) they were so brown and hardened, by the sun and 
| Severe labour from their infancy as to render them old-looking 
j and ugly before their time. (Since the revolution the dances 
remain, and the labour is diminished. It will be diminished more, 
and then the lovely faces will last still longer | 

PASSAGE WORTH CALLING TO MIND IN A SPEECH DURING THE 
| First Frencu Revo.tution.—Let us proclaim to Europe, that the 
| French nation, if it draws the sword, will cast away the scabbard ; that it 
| will only go to regain it crowned with the laurels of victory; that if 
| cabinets engage kings in a war against the people, we will engage 
| the people in a war, even to death, against kings. Let us tell her, 
that all the combats in which nations engage at the command of 
| despots resemble the blows which two friends, instigated by a perfi- 
| dious enemy, aim at each other in the dark; when the light of day 
| appears, they throw away their arms, they embrace, and punish him 
| who deceived them; so if, at the moment when hostile armies are 
| struggling with ours, the light of philosophy flashes on their eyes, 
| both nations will embrace in the sight of dethroned tyrants, of con- 
| soled earth, and satisfied heaven.—Mignet’s History of the French 
| Revolution 

A New Set or Torers.—An elegant modern writer, speaking of 
the fondness of bees in general for the flowers of the hollyhock, 
observes, that “ it has been held a gross libel upon animals to say, 
that a man has made a beast of himself, when he has drunk to such 
excess as to lose his reason; but we might without injustice say, 
that he has made an humble-bee of himself, for those little debauchees 
are particularly prone to intoxication. Round the nectaries of 
hollyhocks, you may generally see a set of determined topers quaff- 
ing as pertinaciously as if they belonged to Wilkes’s club; and round 
about the flower, (to follow up the simile,) several of the bon- 
vivants will be found lying on the ground inebriated and insensible.” 
I have frequently seen the ground beneath one of my pear-trees 
strewed over with hive-bees and wasps, in a similar state, after they 
had banquetted upon the rich juices of the fallen fruit—Bevan on 
the Honey-Bee. 

Lope pe Veca anv Cervantes.—How different has been the judg- 
ment of posterity on the writings of these two men! Cervantes, who 
was actually starving in the same street where Lope was living in 
splendour and prosperity, has been for two centuries the delight of 
every nation in Europe: and Lope, notwithstanding the late edition 
of his works,in twenty-two volumes, is to a great degree neglected 
in his own. Befvre the death of Cervantes, which happened about 
the same time as that of Shakspeare, ‘the admiration of — was 
become a species of worship in Spain—JLord Holland’s Life of 
Lope de Vega. 

Monosy.iianic Lines—In 1806, a M. Hennet published a 
Poetique Anglaise, in 3 volumes octavo. It is a work of con- 
siderable merit, and contains a shortaccount of most of the English 
Poets, and copious extracts from those who are most celebrated, 
with literal translations into French at the bottom of the page. 
His favourite author is Pope, and he ranks the Rape of the Lock 
as the finest poem modern times have produced. In shewing 
the many advantages which the English poets possess over the 
French from the genius of their language, he mentions, among 
others, the monosyllabic lines. In English poster, he says, four or 
five lines in every hundred will be found of this kind; while in 
| French poetry itis hard to find one ina thousand. Great force 
| and great beauty are sometimes produced by these. He cites the 
famous line— 

* And ten low words oft creep in one dull line ;” 
and from Eloisa— 

“ No! fly me, fly me, far as pole from pole ;” 
the effects of which, he remarks, it is impossible to render into 
French verse. There is a passage in Milton which he might have 
quoted as a remarkable instance of this kind of verse. In the 
second book (line 947). describing Satan’s journey through chaos, 
there are three monosyllabic lines together, with the exception of 
one word. 














“ the fiend 
O’er bog or steep, thro’ strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hand, wings, or feet, pursues his way ; 


And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies.” J.J.W. 
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| acter of the heroine is a lengthened portrait of Maria in the 
T H EK P i A Le G O EK R, | “ Citizen; Flutter is Tattle in “ Love for Love ;’’? Doricourt (when 
. | he is mad) is Valentine in the same play; and Sir George and La 
BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. | Touchwood are sketches from Lord and Lady Townley in the “ Pro. 
Drury LANE. | voked Husband.” What completes the curiosity is, thatthe authoress, 
A apy, whom we had not before seen—Mrs WayLert,—appeared | though she wrote several other dramatic pieces, seldom cared to see 
last night as Letitia Hardy in the Belle’s Stratagem. This is a a play. 
character very commonly chosen for first or renewed appearances,| Mrs Cow ey was the daughter of a Mr Parkhurst of Tiverton,a 
on account of the facilities it affords for shewing off the talents of | distant relation of Gay. She married an officer in the East India 
the actress, and for enabling a little of them to go a great way. | service, to whom she appears to have been greatly attached, and 
The Belle is a young lady, who in consequence of the restraint | died at the above place in the year 1809. She was the Rosa 
produced on her natural vivacity by an English education, sees with | Matilda of the Della Cruscans. During the latter part of her life 
regret that she has not made the impression she wishes on the | she had a whimsical custom of receiving a party once a week at her 
heart of her destined husband ; and her Stratagem consists, first in | house, from which the male sex were excluded. It may be men- 
leading him to believe that she is half an idiot, and secondly | tioned as a whimsical coincidence, that her great namesake, Cowiry 
in availing herself of the disguise of a masquerade to give the poet, had an aversion in his latter years to the company of 
way to her wit and animal spirits, and so produce an effect | women, and would go out of the room when a female entered. 
on him, which shall be undivided by any previous inclination. There are a number of walking, frowning, and smiling 
It has been justly observed of this part, that the transitions in it gentlemen at this theatre, whom we have not seen before, and 
from one point to another are so rapid, and the opportunities whom we may as well see again before we particularize 
afforded for mimicry and display so easy and obvious, that although | them. We fear there will be found a dearth of good comic 
a great actress may turn it to great account, a middling one may | gentry, and lovers. Oh Lewis! where art thou for the fops 
perform it so advantageously as to make an impression which she | and flutterers, with thy person almost as light as thy voice, thy 
shall fail in sustaining afterwards. ‘This is the case in general; and | winking eyes, and little teeth-shewing laugh! And where art 
if Mrs Way.erT were new to the stage, this, we should say, would | thou, Evtiston, the best lover we ever saw in a comedy, for in 
be the result of the yesterday evening’s appearance. There was | the midst of vigorous gaiety thy voice could tremble with emotion, 
nothing new in it. She displayed to no particular vivacity | and no actor approached a woman as thou didst, fervid, and as if 
that we have not seen before, nor exhibited any unusual | she really attracted thee? Thy raptures are not at arm’s length, 





talent. The best thing was her singing, which was clear, delicate, —at the tip-end of a white glove. eS 
and unaffected ; but there was nothing more in it; no extraordinary | ——— ee — 
amount of pathos in the serious songs, or humour in the lively.| | Tae Tate or a Tus.—Dr Johnson, for no good reason whatever, 


We should say that the lady was a good lively actress of the | thought that Swift was not the author of this satire on false 
mediocre sort, with a face of more prettiness than meaning, and | religion. Porson was of opinion that the following curious coin 
, al with 5 eal i. eel cidence was alone sufficient to shew that he was. Four Score 
not likely to be oppressed with too much sentiment. In truth, | ..p ELeven pamphlets have I writ under three reigns, and for the 
she is a very pretty woman, with a ripe order of face, and an ex- | service of Stix anp Tuirty factions.” —ZJntroduction to the Tale of a 
pression a little too sharp for the plumpness, | Tub, p.51. ed. 1. “ On each side of the gate was a small window, 
The play of the Belle’s Stratagem is a singular instance of stage | not above six inches from the ground: into that on the left side the 
luck. It is a stock piece, greatly used for the purposes we have King’s smith conveyed Four Score anp ELEVEN chains, like those 
‘ ted a all received mt sist ‘aealllleasti'Midiiatiait etd ves ts hes | that hang toa lady’s watch in Europe, and almost as large, which 
Seed Se or a. ‘ fr, . y , _ | were locked to my left leg with Six anp Tuirty padlocks,”— 
hardly any merit. but what the authoress has taken rom some other | Gulliver’s Travels, Vol. 1, p. 23, ed. 1. 
play, and diminished. But she hit upon good things to copy, SRS s A eee 
; > P > 
po ates them sn a a s tact hy the oat of the "O CORRRePORDE KTS. 
; é s. “4 1S } . ° ° 
- moures | 9 eretan ee : ay a nO) correspondent points out an error in our Monday’s paper. The 
curiosity. The writer, Mrs Cowxey, had seen but a few plays, | “© Mrs C, Hill” mentioned there, should be Mrs C. Jones. 
when it struck her that she could write one herself. She did so,) J. A.’s couplet is good ; but ought we to pelt a woman with it? We 
and probably imitated all the plays she had seen. Thus the char- | should be glad to have another from his hand on some sturdier subject. 
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This Evening (26th time) a Farce in Two Acts, called | This Evening, Otway’s Tragedy of 
| 
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A HUSBAND AT SIGHT. VENICE PRESERVED. 














The Music composed by C. E. Horn. Belvidera, Miss FANNY KEMBLE. 
Baroness Louisburg, - eg ns on Duke of Venice, © Mr BAKER, 
Catherine, ITS "M *s SHTON Priuvli, Mr EGERTON, Bedamar, Mr DIDDEAR, 
Augusta Polinsky, —_(firsttime) = Mrs ASHTON, | Jaffier, Mr WARDE, Pierre, Mr C. KEMBLE, 
Villagers, Mesdames Gallot, | em 4 Barnett, E. Barnett, Johnson, | Renault, Mr EVANS, Elliot, Mr HORREBOW, 
Ferdinand MIE ng &e, Mr VINING | Mezzana, Mr SUTTON, Captain of the Guard, Mr MEARS, 
r g, Bs | S i . i y N rn I . r ee 
Gustavus Gundershoff, MrWEBSTER, Paul Parchwitz, MrWILLIAMS, | eS a 
Leonard, MrLODGE, Carl, Mr BISHOP, George, MrCOATES, | . , 
Villagers, Messrs, C. Morris, mc — B. Barnett, V. Webster, | Previous to the Tragedy, the Overture to **Eygmont,” Beethoven. 
Moore, &c. | 
After which, the Comedy of | After which the Nautical Drama, called 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. BLACK EYED SUSAN; 
Lady Teazle, Miss F. H. KELLY, Or, ‘ALL IN THE DOWNS!” 
a y ,os iat Mrs. oo Mrs ASHTON The Overture and the whole of the Music, from Dibdin’s Songs, 
ady Sneerwell, rs U , ? . aNe by Blewett. 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr W. FARREN, Black Eyed Susan, (first time) with a Song, Miss H. CAWSE, 
Joseph Surface, Mr COOPER, Charles Surface, Mr VINING, Dolly Maytlower, Mrs J. HUGHES. 
Sir Oliver Surface, Mr THOMPSON, | Capt. Crosstree, Mr DIDDEAR Raker, Mr HORREBOW. 
Sir Benj. Backbite, Mr WEBSTER, Crabtree, Mr WILLIAMS, Seams Hatchet, Mr EVANS,  Doggrass, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Careless, dong 4g yates) aa Admiral, Mr EGERTON, i Jaceb Twig. Mr TURNOUR, 
> 2 + > ’ 49 H ~ 
Trip, Mr COVENEY, Sir Harry, Mr HEALY. William, (with an introduced Seng) Mr T. P. COOKE, 
To conclude with (16th time) a Farce, in Two Acts, called Blue Peter, P is HUNT, who will sing ‘+ Black Eyed Susan,” 
, on Seaweed, r HENRY, Quid, Mr FULLER, 
ee Eee OF ie T. HILL Lieutenant Pike, Mr BAKER, 2nd Lieutenant, Mr IRWIN, 
Mrs wer~ coe ae ~~ vine . , Ploughshare, (a Rustic) Mr MEARS. 
General Belford, Mr GALLOT, : Major Belford, Mr THOMPSON, On Friday, The Gamester, 
Colonel Airey, Mr VINING, er a ee 
Captain Heartfree, Mr BRINDAL, Lieut. Leslie, Mr COVENEY, | published by J. Onwayn, 4 Catherine street, Strand (to whom all books 
Rough head, Mr WEBSTER. parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
ae oe : J.Cuappet, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fir~p 
To-morrow, The Foree of Nature; Lionel and Clarissa; and Youth, 16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
Love, and Folly. C. and W. Reynet, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 











